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BOOK REVIEWS 

War Obviated by an International Police. A series of Essays, written in 
various countries. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1915. pp. iv, 223. 

As the war drags on, two facts become clearer and clearer: first, that 
competition in armaments, and therefore periodic war, will go on, un- 
less a firm league of nations competent to prevent war by force can be 
created when the war ends; and secondly, that this indispensable league 
need not contain any large number of nations, because a moderate 
enlargement of the nations now fighting under the title of the Entente 
Powers or Allies, — as, for instance, by the addition of the United States 
and of a group of the Balkan States, or of Belgium, Holland, and Scan- 
dinavia, — would possess force enough to deal with any single nation, or 
probable group of nations, which might attempt aggressive warfare. 

The little book published by Nijhoff at The Hague, containing a series 
of essays and speeches written in Holland, Finland, the United States, 
Austria, France, Germany, and Great Britain brings out the principles 
which underlie the establishment of such an International League and 
the creation of an international police, and shows that these principles 
have been under consideration by statesmen, military authorities, and 
professors of law for several years past, and have been discussed in seven 
different countries, both before and since the outbreak of the present 
war. No one can read this small book without being convinced that no 
reduction of armaments is possible without the creation of an interna- 
tional force which will command the confidence of each and every na- 
tion—confidence that each single nation will be safe against military 
aggression, and in most cases much safer than it could make itself by any 
military system and armaments possible for that nation alone. Again, 
one will be convinced by the testimony given in this book that no per- 
manent peace can come out of international law as it is, or as it can be 
developed, unless an effective sanction be provided for international law, 
like the sanction which all experience proves is indispensable for munic- 
ipal law. As Bourgeois wrote in 1910, "The security of rights is the 
first thing that must be organized. * * * Those who wish for peace 
must create and guarantee law between nations as between individuals." 
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The International League and the International Police are literally the 
only method of creating and guaranteeing law between nations. 

When one says, therefore, that the creation of an International League, 
ready to use an overwhelming combined force — military and naval — is 
impossible, or academic, or unworldly, he must be resigning himself to 
the continuance of the state of things in Europe which has caused the 
material destructions and the moral and spiritual catastrophes of the 
past year. He despairs of Europe and almost of civilization itself. He 
consents to the destruction of the small nations, and anticipates the 
parcelling out of the world among a few great Powers, each occupying 
a huge territory, and each becoming of necessity a strong military and 
naval Power, always ready to grapple with a rival with the utmost 
possible destructiveness and frightfulness. Such huge states would 
all have to imitate the present German Empire, in keeping every na- 
tional interest — education, commerce, manufacturing, and agriculture — 
under a central despotic control. The German ideal of the state involves 
the complete subordination of the individual, the extinction of the in- 
dividual's "pursuit of happiness," and the substitution of compulsion 
for liberty, and of driving for leading in every sphere of life and in every 
occupation. Surely the people that resign themselves to such a concep- 
tion of the future Europe or the future world have no right to call them- 
selves moral idealists, or to assume that they are the effective friends 
and supporters of freedom, justice, and mercy. In imagination they 
are abandoning liberty and justice as political ideals, just as the Ger- 
many of the last fifty years has abandoned them in both theory and prac- 
tice. 

The courageous and hopeful course, on the contrary, is that pointed 
out by van Vollenhoven in 1910: "The whole project of an International 
League and an International Force must be fully thought out, its execu- 
tion prepared systematically, and its consequences examined and clearly 
stated." The expedient limits of the International League need to be 
thoroughly studied in the light of the present war experience of the last 
twelve months, an experience which contains many elements of novelty 
and surprise. 

The unanswerable argument for an International Police was clearly 
stated by van Vollenhoven in May, 1913, in speaking of the unsatisfac- 
tory results of the Peace Conferences at The Hague and of the treaties 
which resulted therefrom: "As long as we have no executive to enforce 
these treaties, but only voluntary observance from conscientious mo- 
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tives, there can be no kind of disarmament, even on the most limited 
scale." More than five years ago, ex-President Roosevelt said at 
Christiania, Norway: "It would be a master stroke if those great Powers 
honestly bent on peace would form a League of Peace not only to keep 
the peace among themselves, but to prevent by force, if necessary, its 
being broken by others." May we not hope that at the close of this 
terrific war some statesmen, soldiers, and scholars will be found com- 
petent to deal this master blow for humanity! 

Charles W. Eliot. 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1812. By Frank A. Updyke, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Dartmouth College. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. pp. 504. Cloth $2.50. 

The diplomatic events connected with the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain have been quite fully reviewed and discussed by a number of 
American writers, among whom may be mentioned Henry Adams, 
Admiral Mahan, McMaster, Schouler, Woodrow Wilson, Goldwin 
Smith, and Albert Bushnell Hart; but Professor Updyke is entitled to 
the credit of having produced the most complete and detailed narrative 
extant of these events, supported with a voluminous citation of official 
documents and authorities, which will prove invaluable to the students 
of this important portion of American history. 

The two leading causes which brought on the war — impressment of 
seamen and neutral trade — are the subjects of the first two chapters. 
They are treated with a necessary length of detail, which will prove 
tedious to the general reader, but useful to the student. The chapter 
which relates to the American peace commissioners will be found more 
interesting, as it gives a sketch of the character and services of five of the 
most prominent of the statesmen of their day. An extract from the 
sketch of John Quincy Adams, the chairman of the American commis- 
sion, will indicate the author's style of treatment: 

Adams's talents and education, no less than his remarkable experience, fitted him 
admirably for his position upon the peace commission. His thorough knowledge of 
constitutional and international law; his conscientious devotion to high ideals; his 
indefatigable industry; and his ability as a writer of forceful English rendered him 
particularly fitted for his work. While possessing these excellent characteristics, 
Adams had others which were less commendable. He was easily provoked; rather 
ungracious in manner; lacking in sympathy with men of different character and 
training from himself; and utterly devoid of a sense of humor. These qualities, added 
to his cold intellectuality, isolated him from the fellowship of other men. * * * 
It was due to the characteristics which have been mentioned that during the period 



